reward or promises of reward, although Charles had writ-
ten to William Morrice, Monk's kinsman and trusted man
of business, a plain hint that the General could have any-
thing he wanted in the way of rank, fortune and power.

The King was displaying a discretion learned at the cost
of many betrayed secrets in the last ten years. Only Hyde,
Nicholas and Ormonde were trusted with full knowledge
of the negotiations. Hyde especially was invaluable in an-
swering the enormous mass of correspondence without
offending even the most bigoted Presbyterian. The fat
statesman was in his element. He handled with dignity and
tact the anxious bargainers from all the English factions.
He also dashed off innumerable memoranda in an almost
illegible hand concerning every possible contingency. He
did not doubt, nor did his master, that the Parliament
which Monk was summoning would demand some condi-
tions before it would consent to receive its rightful King.
There were long discussions and exchanges of notes in
which Hyde outlined just how far his Majesty might
yield in any given direction, but Downing, now making
himself useful to the coming powers, wrote to John Thur-
loe, who had been Cromwell's Secretary of State:

tc I am well informed that he is resolved in case any con-
ditions be offered him to accept of them/*

In England the nature of these conditions was being de-
. bated everywhere. The strict Presbyterians proposed to
make them so harsh that Charles would have had to leave
all his friends behind him in exile, relinquish his position
as head of the Church of England and expose himself to
the humiliations he had undergone in Scotland. Less re-
calcitrant Puritans wanted him bound only to the condi-
tions which his father had at the last been willing to grant.
But good cavaliers cried that surely England had had
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